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On March 17th Senator Parry, of Bur- 
lington, introduced a bill in the New 
Jersey Senate providing for the establish- 
ment of a forestry commission. Although 
no appropriation is asked for, the passage 
of this bill and the appointment of an 
able commission will be a great step in 
the proper direction. Forestry is impor- 
tant enough to have a place of its own, 
independent of all other established de 
partments. With the passage of this bill 
forestry will begin to receive the attention 
it deserves in the State of New Jersey. 
The bill as introduced reads as follows: 
Be it enacted by the Senate and General 
Assembly of the State of New Jersey, 
the Governor shall appoint five persons 
who together with himself shall consti- 
tute a State forestry commission, who 


shall serve for five years or until their 
successors are appointed. One of the 
said commissioners shall be elected by his 
associates Secretary of the commission. 
The duties of the commission shall be, 
when money is appropriated for the pur- 
pose, to investigate the forestry conditions 
of the State, and by experimentation as 
far as possible determine the best methods 
of forest management adapted to the pe- 
culiar conditions of this State ; to convey 
in an annual report to the Governor and 
Legislature the results of these investiga- 
tions and experiments with suggestions 
for future and further legislation for the 
prevention of fire and the protection and 
improvement of forest and waste land ; 
to arouse interest in the subject through- 
out the State by lecture courses and by 
the free distribution of reliable literature 
on the subject ; to answer all inquiries 
which private individuals may ask in ref- 
erence to the care of their forests; to aid 
in the conviction and imprisonment of 
careless and malicious firesetters; to strive 
in every possible way to secure the con- 
struction of the proper kinds of fire lanes 
along rail- and wagon roads, and the use 
of improved spark arresters and ash pans 
on locomotives ; to hold in keeping and 
properly care for in the most approved 
manner any forest land which may be 
donated to the State by private parties 
for permanent forest reserves ; in short, 
to strive in every way within their power 
to improve the forest conditions of the 
State for the sake of the revenue which 
lands, at present unproductive, may some 
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day yield, for its effects in conserving the 
water supply, protecting the game and 
useful birds, enriching the soil, lessening 
in many ways the destructive forces of 
nature, and adding to the healthfulness 
and the beauty of the scenery of the 
State. 

All other acts or parts of acts in con- 
flict with this act are hereby repealed. 

This act shall take effect immediately. 


Irregular Woods in the Black Forest. 

BY KARL PHILIPP, FORSTASSESSOR, HER- 
RENWIES, BADEN. 
[CONTINUED FROM LAST ISSUE. ] 

After having described the general con- 
ditions of the ‘‘ femelwood’’ in so far as 
it is necessary to enable the reader to get 
a fair judgment of its management, I 
shall endeavor to describe the latter itself. 
The forester must observe the following 
principles : 

1. All injured and faulty trees must be 
removed unexceptionally as soon as pos- 
sible. 

2. Healthy trees are considered mature 
when they belong to the first class, and 
the percentage of this class should be as 
large as possible. 

3. When the final cuttings are finished, 
dense growths must be thinned out and 
branches removed here and there. 

ad. 1. Faulty trees are all those which 
are infested with fungi or have been seri- 
ously damaged by insects, or injured by 
wind or snow, or trees which have been 
injured in felling and other operations in 
the woods. A clean management provides 
for many external dangers. It is well 
known that cancer and other diseases 
result from wind- and snow-breaks, in 
fact, from injuries of any kind. These 
naturally become the fittest breeding 
places for insects which may occasion 
enormous damage to the forest. The for- 
ester who is careful to remove all sickly 
trees and trees which will never form first- 
class timber, is continually working to 
increase the capital value and net return 
of the forest. 

ad. 2. As has been already explained, 
the ‘‘ femelwood’’ is a mixture of all age 
classes as single individuals, or better in 
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groups or ‘‘hursts.’’ If the proprietor 
would draw the largest returns from this 
kind of a forest he must cut as many first- 
class stems—that is, trees which have 
reached their highest quality increment 
—and must dristribute these cuttings in 
such a manner that the demands of the 
undergrowth for light, air and rain are 
satisfied, also so that the woods are least 
liable to suffer from the effects of strong 
winds and other similar causes. 

The financial and sylvicultural interests 
must always be in congruity. The tim- 
ber market of the Rhine, for instance, 
prescribes a minimum diameter, without 
bark, breast high, for the different classes 
as follows : 

Class IV, 14 centimetres at the length of 8 metres 
Se iy a - > “3 
eR Oe 5 - eis, gains 
I, 30 " as ge: $9 


The average prices during the last few 
years in the Black Forest amount to 


13 marks for one cubicmetre of the IV class. 
16 oe ce ae III “ce 
18 oe “ “sé ce II “ce 
20 ““ “ce “ce “ec I “ce 


According to the results of my investi- 
gations a silver-fir in order to belong to 
the first class must have the following 
proportions, the diameter being measured 
breast-high : 

A minimum diameter of 55 centimetres if it 
is 30 metres high. 

A minimum diameter of 53 centimetres if it 
is 31 metres high. 

A minimum diameter of 51 centimetres if it 
is 32 metres high. 

A minimum diameter of 50 centimetres if it 
is 33 metres high. 

A minimum diameter of 48 centimetres if it 
is 34 metres high, 

While, therefore, trunks with a height 
of thirty-one metres and a ciameter of 
more than fifty-three centimetres do not 
reach a higher value than twenty marks 
per cubic metre and have only a quantity 
increment, a stem of the same height 
with a diameter of fifty centimetres would 
soon advance to the first class, and have 
besides its quantity increment a quality 
increment of 20-18, or two marks per 
cubic metre. No other sylvicultural sys- 
tem affords to the clever manager such an 
excellent opportunity of increasing the 


“se 
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profit by increasing the quality incre- 
ment. 

Much care must be exercised in felling 
the trees. Not too many should be cut 
in any one place, and injuries to the 
young growth and standing trees should 
be as slight as possible. The forest should 
be kept in a normal state, yielding a crop 
constantly and regularly. In felling op- 
erations the trunks should be thrown as 
nearly as possible in groups, so as to avoid 
damage to the young growth. Often, 
however, on steep mountain sides, where 
the soil is not fertile and where there are 
spots covered with scanty undergrowth, 
trunks are felled into fully stocked hursts 
in order to protect the less favored plats, 
since fully stocked hursts or clumps can 
better afford the loss of a few young trees 
The branches of irregular, wide-spreading 
trees are often removed before the tree is 
felled in order to reduce the damage to a 
minimum. Soon after felling the bark is 
removed in order to avoid insect pests. 
The trunks are allowed to remain at their 
stumps for some time, becoming lighter 
and easier to transport. The trunks are 
slid to the roads at a time when the dam- 
age to standing timber is as slight as 
possible. 

During the period of active growth 
even short log hauls through the forest 
do much damage to the standing trees. 
Foulness, especially of the spruce, is 
easily produced in this way. Although 
the wound is healed on the outside and 
the trunk seemingly quite healthy, foul- 
ness may have already spread over half 
the height of the bole during the lapse of 
a few years. It is advisable to pile worth- 
less twigs and litter against the eridan- 
gered trees in order to fend off the blows 
and scrapes of the sliding logs. 

Excellent roads are essential in the 
forest, and should be so frequent that the 
length of the lines along which the logs 
are slid does not exceed one hundred and 
twenty metres. 

ad. 3. After removing the faulty trees 
and a proper percentage of mature ones 
in a compartment, the close young hursts 
should be thinned out the following year. 
It is, perhaps, better to wait two years, 
since the damage caused by felling opera- 
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tions may be seen to better advantage. 
The thinning should be well done. This 
may be done in summer. The thinning 
and cleaning must go hand and hand; 
undesirable species, such as birches, and 
all knotty and cancerous growths and in- 
jured saplings should be assiduously 
removed. 

In the treatment of the advance growth 
—that is, trees which have outstripped 
the general run of their neighbors—some 
precaution and common sense are neces- 
sary. What ona good soil is a bad ad- 
vance growth, may on a poor soil often 
be considered a welcome young growth ! 

The preservation of trees in well-formed 
groups should generally prevail. Single 
spruces mostly develop knotty, tapering 
stems. Single silver-firs, however, es- 
pecially when surrounded by young seed- 
lings, may be preserved. On productive 
soil a silver-fir of the advance growth 
may form a stem of the first class. 

In the femelwood the removal of the 
lower branches is often needed. The 
silver-fir endures this treatment; in the 
spruce, on the other hand, the wounds 
are slow to heal and foulness may enter 
there. The branches should be allowed 
to remain one-third part of the height of 
the tree, so that the length of the crown 
will be about the same as in a close, fully 
stocked woods. By removing the lower 
branches light and air are admitted to 
encourage the young trees growing in the 
shade of the older ones, at the same 
time the quality and size of the trunk is 
improved by the treatment. Thirty years | 
ago the latter was the main object in 
removing the lower limbs. At present 
the main object is to encourage the young 
growth. The general trimming of con- 
iferous trees did not meet the success ex- 
pected, since the spruces became foul and 
the income of the wood owner diminished 
accordingly, and is felt even to the present 
day. The removal of dead branches is 
always advisable. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 

Mr. H. B. Ayres, of Carlton, Minn., 
is shipping seeds of Pinus Banksiana to 
Europe for experimental purposes on the 
Dutch dunes, Exes 
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Influence of Groves on the Moisture Content of 
of the Air. 

Little, comparatively speaking, has yet 
been done in the United States to deter- 
mine the amount of influence exerted by 
groves and forests upon the moisture 
content of the atmosphere within their 
boundaries. 

Realizing the importance of such data 
in arguments for forest planting and for- 
est maintainance, the writer in the spring 
of 1895 set to work to learn something in 
regard to this subject. Accordingly two 
stations for observation were prepared, 
one located in a grove about fifteen acres 
in ‘extent, the trees of which were six 
years of age and consisted mainly of 
such deciduous sorts as soft maple, box 
elder, wild cherry, with now and then a 
cottonwood and Scotch pine. The other 
station was located upon a cultivated por- 
tion of the open prairie, some four hun- 
dred feet or more from the border of the 
grove and in a westerly direction from it. 
In the area under consideration the pre- 
vailing winds are from the south and 
southwest, therefore no effect of the forest 
area could be felt at the station in the 
open. Each observatory was provided 
with two chemical thermometers, one of 
which was placed at the surface of the 
soil, while the other was accurately set at 
a depth of two inches. Beside these there 
was in each cage a hygrometer consisting 
of a wet and a dry bulb thermometer, 
from the readings of which the percentage 
of moisture in the air in each location was 
determined. 

The soil thermometers furnish inter- 
esting data showing the comparative tem- 
perature of the soil of the forest and the 
open. Early in the season the soil warms 
more slowly in the forest than in the open, 
and throughout the whole growing period 
there is a difference of a few degrees, the 
temperature in the opening being higher 
than that of the forest, but subject to 
wider differences in the course of twenty- 
four hours. 

All readings were taken twice daily, at 
7a.m. and at2p.m. This arrangement 


provides for a comparison between the 
extreme conditions of the twenty-four 
hours. ‘The variation in the percentage 


of moisture of the air between the open 
and the forest station was as high as 
twenty-eight per cent. in favor of the 
forest station ; and, what is still more in- 
teresting, under certain peculiar condi- 
tions of the atmosphere the air in the open 
was, upon a few occasions, found to con- 
tain a higher percentage of moisture than 
that of the forest. Such phenomena may, 
perhaps, be explained by the character of 
the forest area in which the work was car- 
ried out. It is my desire, however, to con- 
tinue this work in the virgin forests of 
the east for the purpose of showing the 
comparative value of groves upon the 
prairie as well as to determine the rela- 
tive influence of young and old forest 
covers upon soil and atmospheric condi- 
tions. 

The accompanying table gives a brief 
summary of the results of the season’s 
work. It records the average daily hu- 
midity of the air of the forest and the 
open for each month, as well as noting 
the difference existing between them. 
The last line gives the average daily hu- 
midity of the air of the forest and the 
open, as well as the difference for the six 
months over which the period of observa- 
tion extended : 





Av. Daily Humid- Av Daily Humid- Differ 











Month. ity of Forest. ity of Open. ence. 
AOC... ~<... 68 07 63.87 4.20 
Mav .-8' 4s 71.2t 67 56 3.65 
of Peer 77-11 73-20 3.55 
july .... 74 93 64 4 10 50 
August... 72.5 69 9 2 60 
September . 69.86 65.96 3-9 
Average. . 72.28 67 49 479 





L. C. CorBErr. 
West Virginia University, 

Morgantown, W. Va. 

Preservation of forests must come about 
largely by the absolute purchase of lands 
either by nation, State or associated cap- 
ital.—Eaditor of the North Eastern Lum- 
berman. 

There are many reasons for hoping 
that the damming of the Delaware near 
Trenton will be prevented. 
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In all the photographs of the Jungfrau 


taken from Interlaken, the so-called 
‘Kleine Rugen’’ forms a conspicuous 
foreground. 


It is a densely wooded regular conical 
hill, its dark foliage standing out in 
strong contrast to the dazzling panorama 
of snow beyond. Few, perhaps, know 
that in a double sense this hill serves as 
a monument to Switzerland’s first Ober- 
forster, the pioneer Kastofer. The lux- 
uriant and varied foliage of the ‘‘ Kleine 
Rugen,’’ comprising every native species, 
is the result of Kastofer’s labors during 
the early years of this century in forest- 
ing this previously bare and ugly hill. 

Paths intersect the woods in every di- 
rection and afford glimpses of the mighty 
Jungfrau and of the placid lake of Thun. 
Inviting benches are not wanting. Over 
one of these shady resting places, on a 
great slab of rock, are inscribed a few 
simple lines in memory of Kastofer, and 
as if to emphasize the practical nature of 
his work and to emulate his patriotic 
labors, the present OberfoOrster of Inter- 
laken, Herr Marti, has established in face 
of this memorial rock, in a square, open, 
sunny space, one of his many seedling 
nurseries or plant schools. Most flour- 
ishing specimens are here arrayed, des- 
tined to continue the beneficent work ot 
reforesting which has already made such 
strides in Switzerland. He who runs 
may surely read here a most impressive 
sermon. 

Ideal and Real Values. 
‘The earth will, all in little room 
Become a garden, there a tomb; 
Then keep it while ye may 
A little wild, where we may see 
The unthreatened glory of a tree 
And feel the fountain’s spray.’’ 
PHILIP HENRY SAVAGE. 

Much has been said and written about 
the relation of forests to inundations and 
about the ideal value which attaches to 
wild, unspoiled, and especially moun- 
tainous tracts of virgin timber. The 
White Mountains afford a case in point, 
a region where both the ideal values and 
the problem of floods may be studied. 

To the east of the Franconia Mountains 
of New Hampshire lie over a hundred 
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square miles of red spruce wilderness still 
haunted by unsuspecting bear and deer. 
The only paths from this primeval forest 
are a ‘lumberman’s trail obscurely 
marked by blazed trees, and a natural 
waterway, the East Branch of the Pemi- 
gewasset River, a wild narrow stream 
which threads its course beneath the ex- 
tended branches of conifers and maples 
in the troughs of the magnificent slopes 
of the mountains. 

In the shadow of the Profile and Mount 
Cannon, at the very base of a mile-high 
mountain, lies a lake from which rises 
another stream which flows southward 
and joins its brother from the eastern 
wilderness to form the Pemigewasset.* 
This bright stream just tinged with amber 
from the leechings of spruce needles, flows 
southward along the lesser hills and joins 
the Baker River near Plymouth, central 
New Hampshire, to form the Merrimac. 

The light and life of this quiet town of 
Plymouth is the narrow river that borders 
it on the east. The pride of the valley 
is the river which winds among grassy 
intervales and steep hills, and is fringed 
with sombre conifers and white stemmed 
birches. So precious is the river to the 
dwellers in its valley that they are dis- 
tressed to think of the fate that seems to 
threaten both their safety and its beauty. 

Even now the spring floods make the 
clear stream a rapid, angry river, which 
rises during the storms and thawings and 
spreads far from its banks. All this with 
the forest still flourishing on the mountain 
sides above it and by its head waters, re- 
taining the bulk of the flood born of the 
early rains and melting snows of the 
mountain slopes. Along the Pemige- 
wasset, near its junction with the Baker, 
in the copses and groves of the alluvial 
intervales, quite away from the banks, 
lie masses of débris, logs and wreckage 
brought by the freshets down the stream 
and piled against the tree trunks and in 
the eddies. The receding water had left 
great barriers of this débris in the inter- 
vale I crossed, even such that it was quite 
a task tosurmount them. I could scarcely 
suspicion this show of energy from the 


* Pemigewasset, an Indian name signifying crooked- 
mountain-pine-country, 
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temperate, smiling stream as I saw it 
glide in and out among its bars and rocks 
last mid-summer, yet when I considered 
that it was one of the drains of a great 
mouutain region, that the descent of the 
water was swift and angry, and that the 
banks were for the most part steep and 
high, I thought that the evidences were 
not unwarrantable. 

The chief industries of the Pemigewas- 
set valley region seem to be in sugar orch- 
ards and hay making, and more especially 
in the accommodation of summer tourists 
escaping from the heat of cities and of 
more southern climates. The surround- 
ing mountains and forests and the cool 
air with a view of the river valley and the 
high peaks to the north, make the spot 
much sought after during dog days. Now 
the attractiveness of the valley depends 
at bottom on the wilderness covering the 
surrounding hills and at the sources of 
the streams ; and, sad to say, the latter 
has fallen into selfish hands. All the 
timber of the vast tract about the East 
Branch is beginning to be attacked. Al- 
ready some square miles have been laid 
bare to convert the living spruce into 
wood pulp, and in the sawing of it into 
blocks and lumber several hills of saw- 
dust have accumulated on the shore ready 
to pollute the river. Ifa course of rapid 
destruction should ensue, and many 
square miles be denuded before the area 
first cut should have time to regenerate, 
danger would threaten the valley from 
flood. Once the shading trees are de- 
stroyed and the growing mass exposed to 
the sun and withered, no sponge will re- 
main to absorb the water from the storms 
and thawings, and it will rush down the 
slopes by the millions of gallons, swell- 
ing the river far higher than has yet been 
known, carrying the waste of the saw- 
mills before it, covering with silt and sand 
the sod of valuable rich grass on the 
intervales, and in all probability destroy- 
ing the homes, roads, railroads and other 
property within its reach. In receding it 
will leave a mass of unsightly if not in- 
fectious refuse which will be a burden to 
the summer. . 

The people of the valley know well 
this is not a story, but look with growing 


apprehension on the lumbering operations 
of the East Branch. 

But what is to be looked upon with the 
most regret is that the destruction of the 
wilderness and the consequent ills could 
have been avoided, for prior to the trans- 
ference of the forest tract into private 
hands a wealthy and liberal citizen of the 
United States, who had the rare power of 
conceiving great works and of seeing 
possibilities for the future, made a gener- 
ous and excellent proposition to the New 
Hampshire Legislature, commended by 
all liberal-minded men who heard of it, 
offering a large sum to the State for the 
hundred square miles of forest land about 
the East Branch, with such provisions as 
would make it practically a preserve for 
posterity. This proposition was refused 
by the Legislature for what a New Hamp- 
shire gentleman of our own mind terms 
‘‘ railroad and selfish reasons,’’ an expres- 
sion which many of us will understand 
but too well. This very same tract of 
timber which might have lived an hon- 
ored life is now on the way to destruction. 
The history of recent floods in the Pemi- 
gewasset shows greater rise of water and 
more serious destruction each succeeding 
year. Added to this, the hauling of heavy 
loads of lumber through the forest has 
utterly destroyed the public roads of this 
attractive district. Finally, the settling 
of the sawdust into the river (which is a 
criminal offense) kills the fish, and forms, 
during the floods, great dunes at various 
places along the banks. This the people 
haul away and use with a certain grim 
satisfaction for packing their ice houses. 

One by one the choice bits of Eastern 
America which have remained thus long 
exempt are giving way before those irre- 
sponsible souls who see only to-day and 
wink at to-morrow. The valley and slopes 
of the White Mountains, which should by 
all means have some degree of State or 
national supervision, are falling piece by 
piece into the hands of individuals. The 
slopes and mountain sides will lose little 
by little of their charm as they are grad- 
ually denuded of timber, and after a few 
decades the mass of people will wake to 
the hard-learned lesson that the under- 
lying sources of their livelihood are the 
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forest and the river, and that these are 
not only for a transient but for a perpetual 
purpose. 
NEWLIN WILLIAMS. 
Constitutions of the Principal Forestry Associa- 
tions of Europe. 
III. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE CENTRAL FOR- 
ESTRY SOCIETY OF BELGIUM. 
ARTICLE I. 

There shall be established in Brussels, 
independent of all party spirit, a society 
to be called ‘‘ The Central Forestry Soci- 
ety of Belgium.’’ 

ARTICLE II. 

Its special aim shall be, by every means 
in its power, such as publications, lec- 
tures, excursions, exhibitions, competi- 
tions, diplomas, premiums, etc. 

(a) To create and foster knowledge, 
appreciation and love of forests and of 
trees, since they constitute one of the 
chief sources of wealth, and one of the 
greatest ornaments of the country. 

(b) To further the development of the 
science and industry of sylviculture, and 
to protect their interests. 

(c) To contribute to the restoration of 
ruined forests, to the reclamation of waste 
lands by means of reforestation, to the 
protection and planting of forests, which 
while exercising a beneficial climatic and 
sanitary influence and regulating the flow 
of streams, at the same time assure a 
supply of wood for home industries. 

ARTICLE III. 

The society shall be composed of hon- 
orary, active and corresponding members 
and patrons. 

ARTICLE IV. 

The title of honorary member may be 
conferred by the general assembly upon 
Belgians or others who are distinguished 
for their labors, or their sylvicultural 
knowledge, or upon those rendering 
special service in the work undertaken 
by the society. After the date of the 
society’s incorporation, viz., January 1, 
1894, active members shall be admitted 
by the Board of Directors upon presenta- 
tion by another member. The Board of 
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Directors shall name the corresponding 
members, 
ARTICLE V. 

The annual dues for active members 
shall be ten francs, payable in advance. 
Any member who, over and above his 
annual dues makes a single contribution 
of at least fifty francs, shall become a ° 
patron. 

ARTICLE VI. 

Funds at the disposition of the society 
shall be used in meeting the expenses of 
administration, in issuing a forestry pub- 
lication, and in any other measures for 
carrying out the objects enumerated in 
Article IT. 

ARTICLE VII. 

The society shall be governed by a 
board composed of President, two Vice- 
Presidents and ten Delegates. Two Sec- 
retaries, one of whom to act as Treasurer, 
shall be added to the board. 


ARTICLE VIII. 

The term of office of one of the Vice- 
Presidents and of the five Delegates, des- 
ignated by lot, shall expire in March, 
1897; that of the President and second 
Vice-President, and of the other members 
of the board, three years thereafter, and 
so on every three years. The nominations 
shall be made by the general assembly. 
Members retiring are not re-eligible un- 
less they have attended at least half of 
the meetings. Places of members who 
die or resign shall be filled at the meet- 
ing which follows decease or resigna- 
tion. 

ARTICLE IX. 

The society shall meet in general assem- 
bly at least twice a year, in March and in 
November. 

: ARTICLE X. 

The board shall see that the society's 
rules and regulations are fulfilled. It 
shall form the budget’ and render an ac- 
count of its management at the first an- 
nual assembly. It shall regulate besides 
matters of detail not provided for in the 
Constitution. It shall meet as often as 
the President deems useful, or upon the 
written request of three members. 
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ARTICLE XI. 


At least eight days before the date fixed, 
the President shall issue a summons to 
the meetings of the society or of the Board 
of Directors. He shall direct debates, 
lead discussions and put questions to vote. 
In case of a tie his shall be the deciding 
voice. The manner of voting shall be 
left to the President’s discretion. In case 
of the President’s absence his place shall 
be taken by one of the Vice-Presidents, 
or in their absence by the oldest of the 
Directors. 

ARTICLE XII. 

The Secretaries shall be under the di- 
reetion of the President. They shall re- 
cord the proceedings of the meetings, 
draw up the report at the end of the year, 
attend to correspondence, and edit the 
society’s Bulletin. They shall be ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors, who 
fix the remuneration. They have no part 
in deliberations. 

ARTICLE XIII. 

Propositions to be submitted to the 
general assembly must be sent in writing 
to the President by the fifteenth of the 
month which precedes the meeting. The 
order of proceedings shall be fixed by the 
board. Decisions shall be reached by a 
simple majority vote, except in cases 
mentioned in Articles XIV and XV. 

ARTICLE XIV. 

Any modification of the Constitution 
must be decided by the general assembly 
by a two-thirds majority vote of members 
present. 

ARTICLE XV. 

A dissolution of the society can only 
be pronounced by a two-thirds vote of 
members present at the general assembly, 
and upon the concurrent counsel of the 
Board of Directors. Such case occurring, 
the destination of assets shall be deter- 
mined by the assembly. 

ADDITIONAL ARTICLE. 


(Voted by the general assembly 13th 
November, 1893.) 
Subscriptions to the Bulletin of the 
society will be allowed at a reduced price 
to teachers of primary schools, to govern- 
ment and private forest guards, to State, 
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provincial and communal road contract- 
ors, as well as to other inferior employés 
of the Department of Bridges and High- 
ways, to communal and private rural 
guards, to gardeners in service, and to 
others occupying similar positions, to be 
determined by the Board of Directors. 

Such subscribers will only be received 
upon the recommendation of a member 
who will vouch for the applicant. The 
price of subscription is fixed at 5 francs. 
It may be still further reduced by the 
board if the possibility and advantages 
are admitted. 

Correspondence. 
SUB-STATION 5, 
Los ANGELES, Cal., Jan. 29, 1897. 
Editor of The Forester : 

DEAR SIR :—Some part of the forestry 
work of the South will be done by the 
colored men there, and it seems to me 
that if your publication, and others with 
a similar object in view, could be read to 
such pupils of Tuskegee and other sim- 
ilar instituiions, as intend to become bet- 
ter farmers, it would result possibly in a 
handling of the woods of that section 
and their products than now is the case. 

I would like greatly to place a thou- 
sand acres of cheap gullied land in the 
hands of President Booker T. Washing- 
ton, upon which to establish an experi- 
mental forestry school. 

A school for the practical training of 
forest workers—woodcraftsmen—would 
surely be of great value to all the region 
south of the Potomac and the Ohio. 

In this school the right treatment of 
gullied lands might be sought after, and 
not only the proper felling of trees, but 
the economical division of them into 
boards, logs, joist, etc., together with 
the planing and moulding of the same 
product. 

The building of saw-mills, the utili- 
zation of the sawdust and other waste of 
such mills; the building of forest roads 
and of vehicles for moving the logs and 
lumber upon these roads ; the most profit- 
able disposition or dispositions of the 
trimmings, avoiding the use of fire, are 
other matters that this school might in- 
clude in its programme of studies. 
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Botany, zoology, something of chemistry, 
are still other branches that belong in 
the course of a properly equipped forestry 
school. 

Possibly the national government 
would, in case the school proved a suc- 
cess, give it a certain amount of aid as 
one of its experimental stations. In 
course of time support in part, if not en- 
tirely, would come from the lumber sold 
and the other work done by the students. 

Forestry and farming could be taught 
together, the student to determine later 
on to which business he would devote his 
entire time, or whether he would become 
a wood sawyer, a blacksmith, wagon 
builder, gardener or teacher of one of 
these branches in this or other similar 
institution. 

I will shortly write President Wash- 
ington and lay this scheme before him. 
It is my opinion that he would under- 


take to carry it out if suitable land could 


be had for the purpose. 
Truly yours, we 
o- 
Suggestions in Reference to Forest Management 
in New York. 

The following excellent suggestions are 
copied from a recent preliminary report 
of the New York Commissioners of Fish- 
eries, Game and Forests: 

The criticism has been made that this 
Commission has done nothing in the way 
of forest improvement ; that no scientific 
work similar to the methods governing 
European forest management has been 
inaugurated ; that the valuable matured 
timber is allowed to decay, blow down 
and rot, while diseased trees and worth- 
less species are allowed to remain and 
propagate to the exclusion or repression 
of more valuable and desirable timber ; 
and that our forests instead of being a 
source of public revenue are a burden of 
expense. 

We admit the facts, but protest against 
any stricture making this department re- 
sponsible in any way for this state of 
affairs. 

The scientific forestry which in other 
countries improves the forest and in- 
creases its yie'd of timber, which makes 
the public woodlands a source of im- 
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mense, perpetual revenue to the Com- 
monwealth, cannot be carried on without 
the use of the axe. In the work of forest 
improvement there must be a thinning 
of timber and removal of trees that are 
diseased or infested with destructive tn- 
sects. 

But all work of this kind in our State 
is prohibited by law. Moreover, this 
law was made fundamental and incorpo- 
rated in the new State Constitution, al- 
though every experienced professional 
forester protested against the false econo- 
my involved in such legislation. The 
American Forestry Association—repre- 
senting the best thought on the forestry 
question in the United States and Canada 
—at a large meeting held in the White 
Mountains at the time this matter was 
pending in the Constitutional convention, 
passed a resolution unanimously con- 
demning the proposed forestry clause in 
the Constitution. 

But aside from this matter of revenue 
and forest improvement, we believe that 
the Empire State with its great forest 
domain should take the lead in this coun- 
try in developing forestry methods and 
sound ideas. The woodlands of New 
York through proper exploitation should 
become an object lesson for all America. 

Although the Forest Preserve—a large 
part of which is primitive forest in which 
the axe of the lumberman has never 
swung—is rendered unavailable by our 
State Constitution for any such plan, 
something might be done to relieve the 
State from the anomalous condition in 
which its forestry work has been placed. 
In view of the proposed purchase of 
large areas of woodlands, a special ap- 
propriation might be made for acquiring 
some tract of virgin forest in the Adiron- 
dacks, to be set apart especially as an 
experiment station where the practica- 
bility of carrying on scientific -forestry 
work with profit might be demonstrated. 
The tract thus set apart and specially 
dedicated to the purpose mentioned 
should be placed: under the sole manage- 
ment of skilled, professiomal foresters, 
who should be afforded every opportunity 
for carrying on whatever technical work 
could be undertaken without loss. With 
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a forest thus donated and free from an 
interest account the experiment should 
be self-sustaining. The maintenance of 
the work without any call on the State 
treasury for assistance would be the test 
of success, and we believe it would be 
successful. 

The experiment would soon demon- 
strate that a forest under the improved 
methods of management can be made 
more productive than one left in its nat- 
ural condition ; and that a perpetual reve- 
nue could be obtained over and above the 
cost of maintenance without any diminu- 
tion of its area. 

We have reason to believe also that, 
with such an enterprise fully inaugurated, 
—a forest academy, well endowed from 
private resources, would soon follow. 
‘The school would be located on the ex- 


periment tract, where the undergraduates — 


would have every opportunity for wit- 
nessing skilled forestry work in all ‘its 
technical details. 

We heartily commend this suggestion 
to the attention of the members of the 
honorable Legislature, trusting that the 
matter will receive your careful and 
thoughtful consideration. 


Acknowledgment of Publications Recently Re- 
ceived. 

The Gypsy Moth. Mass. Bd. of Agric. 
bush and Fernald, 1896. 

First Annual Report for 1895 of the Chief Fire 
Warden of Minnesota. 

‘Third Annuai Report of the Forest Commis- 
sioner of the State of Maine. 

Report of the Div. of Forestry, Penna. Depart. 
of Agric., for 1895. 

Arborescent Flora of the U.S., Div. of Forestry, 
Washington, D. C. 

Nuttige Indische Planten door Dr. M. Greshoff, 
Koloniaal Museum, Haarlem, Holland. 

Preliminary report Commissioners of Fisheries, 
‘Game and the Forests. New York. 

Water Supply and Irrigation Papers of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, No. I. 

Vol. II. Bulletin de la Société Centrale Fores- 
tiére de Belgique. 

Schlich’s Manual of Forestry, Vol. V. Forest 
Utilization, by W. R. Fisher. 

ies Landes et les Dunes de Gascogne, par C. 
Grandjean. 

Beaches and Tidal Marshes of the Atlantic 
Coast, by N. S. Shaler. 

Die Pflanzenzucht im Walde, by Dr. Hermann 
Fiirst. 

Proceedings of the ‘‘Société Cultivatrice des 
Landes de Danemark,”’ 1866-93. 


For- 





The Cultivation of Willows. 

{t would be well were our farmers to 
pay more attention to the cultivation of 
willows. 

There are no official records of the 
quantity of willows imported into this 
country. There is also a large and in- 
creasing importation of baskets. The 
number of baskets required for the fruit 
industry alone is considerable, and must 
increase with the extension of fruit culti- 
vation. 

Willows grow in nearly every country. 
Their cultivation, however, has received 
most attention in Germany, France, Bel- 
gium and in South Russia. In Germany, 
especially, great efforts have been made 
lately to improve the cultivation of wil- 
lows, and the area devoted to them in 
that country is steadily increasing. The 
most suitable soil for the growth of wil- 
lows is a deep, rich, moist, alluvial soil. 
Any good clay may be planted if suffi- 
ciently moist. Peat, moor and gravels 
are unsuitable. Though water is requis- 
ite, willows will not thrive in stagnant 
water. 

The site of the plantation having been 
selected, the land must be thoroughly 
cleaned during the summer before plant- 
ing. Before the winter sets in it must be 
thoroughly stirred either by digging or 
ploughing to a depth of fourteen to six- 
teen inches. In case the land is too wet 
ditching is necessary. If the soil is not 
naturally rich it should be manured. 
Planting should be done in the fall or 
early spring. 

The best and most favorable sorts to be 
planted are salix viminalis, salix amyg- 
dalina, salix purpurea and salix triandra. 

There is a difference of opinion as to 
the length of cuttings to be planted and 
how far apart and how deep to plant. I 
planted at varying distances, but had the 
best results by close planting, and rec- 
ommend planting in rows seventeen by 
five inches. The cuttings are cut from 
wood of one or two years’ growth, and 
should be twelve inches long, and the 
whole cutting should be set in the ground. 
During the spring and early summer the 
spaces between the rows must be kept 
clean by hoeing and forking. The clean- 
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ing must be completed before the middle 
of June or the willows will be injured. 

Willows attain their full growth by the 
middle of September, by which time the 
plants will have made a growth of six to 
ten feet. Cutting the willows should be 
done yearly and commences with the new 
year, if possible. Sometimes, however, 
floods and other circumstances prevent 
early cutting, and the operation must be 
postponed. It is, however, considered 
desirable to cut before the sap rises, as 
the stocks bleed, and the new growth is 
less vigorous if the sap has risen before 
cutting. The willows are cut with a 
sharp hook, somewhat like a strong reap- 
ing hook, in a clean manner near to and 
without splitting the stock. 

A willow culture properly planted, 
kept clean, regularly filled up and well 
managed, will last from ten to fifteen 
years. 

A well managed willow culture yields 
a yearly net income of $85.00 per acre. 

F. R. MEIER. ~- 
Mountain Side Farm, Mahwah, N. J. 
The Forest Reserves. 

The strenuous opposition that has de- 
veloped in certain sections of the West 
against the latest extension of the forest 
reservation system is evidently based on 
a misunderstanding of what that system 
is really intended to accomplish. The 
object of the reservation system is not’to 
withdraw from public use the lands so 
reserved. It is intended to preserve them 
perpetually for public use. It is not in- 
tended to prevent development of mines 
or the lumbering or the agricultural in- 
dustries. It is, on the contrary, intended 
to provide for their growth. The private 
interests that profit by the system of un- 
limited grabbing that has stripped the 
forests from the greater part of our do- 
main have thus far prevented Congress 
from passing the laws necessary to put 
the lands in the reservation to productive 
use; but the people should direct their 
indignation against the men who are rob- 
bing the land instead of against those 
who are trying to protect it. 

The interests of the Pacific slope are 
@osely bound up in the preservation of 


the forests. But for the trees that clothe 
the mountain sides a large portion of the 
slope would be a desert. Without the 
forest cover the soil of the mountain re- 
gions would be carried down into the 
valleys and the sea, and the valleys them- 
selves would be alternately swept by the 
flood waters from the mountains and 
parched by droughts wherever the local 
rainfall was not sufficient, to supply the 
moisture for crops. 

Under the system of private ownership 
heretofore followed the forests cannot be 
maintained. Private ownership of forests 
is forest spoilation. The growth of a 
forest is so slow that no man is content to 
plant and harvest it as a commercial crop. 
There is small prospect that he will live 
to see the maturity of the trees he plants. 
It is therefore only the Government, with 
its perpetual life, that should own and 
control the forest lands. 

The United States already owns the 
greater part of the remaining forest lands 
of the country. It should protect them 
and use them for the benefit of all the 
people. The first step to be taken is to 
withdraw these lands from the possibility 
of passing into private ownership. This 
is done by declaring them public reserva- 
tions. The next thing to be done is to 
arrange for the control of the forests, the 
sale of ripe timber, the replanting of the 
cut timber, and the scientific management 
of the whole on the basis of raising a 
constant crop of timber without dimin- 
ishing the forest area. For another thing, 
there is necessary a provision for working 
the mines included within the reserva- 
tions, either by leasing them to private 
parties or by allowing private ownership. 
The lease system would probably be the 
better for the public interests. 

This is the judgment of the practical 
men of the West—even of many whose 
interests lie in the direction of the policy 
of allowing unlimited grabbing of the 
public domain. We have a letter written 
by D. M. Riordan, President of the Ari- 
zona Lumber and Timber Company, who 
is now turning out from twelve million 
to twenty million feet of lumber in a year, 
saying : 

Being a Western man myself, imbued with a 
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full appreciation of the true and lasting interests 
of our section, I expect that every Western Sen- 
ator and Representative, if he conscientiously 
study the matter, will agree with me, who, a 
hard-headed and hard-working business man, 
and without any private or selfish interests to 
stimulate his zeal in the matter, has conte to the 
conviction that the Goyernment alone should 
control and administer these forest lands. 

He who advocates the re-opening of these 
reserves, I declare, is, whether he realizes it or 
not, an opponent of the healthful dev elopment 
of his State, be it from ignorance or ill will. I 
believe that he who has proper conceptions of 
the best interests of the West will advocate ex- 
tension of the policy of reservation and proper 
regulation of their use. I predict that ten years 
from now every one will feel not only glad but 
proud of the part he took in bringing about the 
needed legislation for the rational use of this our 
grandest material heritage. 

—San Francisco Examiner. 
Proceedings of the American For- 
estry Association. 

The American Association has just 
issued the final part of Volume XI of 
its proceedings. It comprises a series of 
interesting and valuable papers read at 
the annual meetings of 1894 and 1895 as 
follows : 

Observations on the Destructive Effects 
of Winds and the Protection Afforded by 
Wooded Lands and Wind-Breaks, by 
Prof. F. H. King, Madison, Wis. 

Woodlands and Waterflow in New 
Jersey, by C. C. Veremule, of New York 
City. 

The Conservation of Soil and Water 
Supply of Hill Countries in Cultivated 
Areas, by Dr. Thos. J. McKie, of Wood- 
lawn, s. © 

The Forestry ‘Legislation of New 
Hampshire, by Prof. James F. Colby, 
Hanover, N. H. 

Public Misapprehension of the Forestry 
Question, by J. B. Harrison, of Franklin 
Falls, N. H. 

In Pathless Wood, by Edward I. Ber- 
thond, of Golden, Cal. 

Co-Operative Forestry, by 
James, Boston, Mass. 

The Relation of Insects and Birds to 
Present Forest Conditions, by Prof. A. 
D. Hopkins, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Forest Fungi—Anthracnose of Pop- 
lars, by Dr. B. D. Hadstead, New Bruns- 
-wick, N. J. 


Volume XI, 


Geo. B. 


The Prevention of Forest Fires, by 
Gen. C. C. Andrews, St. Paul, Minn. 

Economies in Railway Ties, by E. E. 
Russell Tratman, New York. 

Street Planting and Shade Trees, by 
Henry C. Bliss, Springfield, Mass. 

Legislation Favoring the Planting and 
Protection of Road Side Trees in Massa- 
chusetts, by Wm. S. Shurtleff, Long 
Meadow, Mass. 

Sabots. 

A large number of light wooden shoes 7 
or sabots and clogs are manufactured in | 
America. Their use among those who 
cannot afford shoes should be more gen- © 
eral. The Dutch sabot, although it seems 7 
clumsy and is, perhaps, to those unused ~ 
to it, is worn by hundreds of. Dutchmen 
who can well afford to buy leather or rub- © 
ber footwear. The Dutch sabot is light © 
in weight, very durable, cheap ‘and water ~ 
tight. In clayey and muddy regions a 
cheap and water tight shoe is needed, and 
there seems to be little reason why the 
sabot should not be more generally used 
in America. 


<-> 


“THE FORESTER, the journal of our 4 
valued colleague, entering upon its third 7 
year, has already developed from a bi- 4 
monthly to a monthly periodical. It is 7 
the only monthly publication in America ~ 
devoted exclusively to forestry interests, ~ 
The first number for the year before us ~ 


contains a rich selection of articles on — 


forestry conditions in the United States, 
as well as an excellent half-tone of the | 
sand dunes covering the remains of forests 
along the coast of New Jersey. We find | 
also in this number numerous short © 
forestry communications from Europe, | 
among others an English translation of | 
the constitution of the Swiss Forestry So- ~ 
ciety. To our colleague across the seas 7 
we send our best congratulations upon = 
this worthy and public spirited under- 7 
taking.’’—Schweizerische Zeitschrift. fur ~ 
Forstwesen. 

THE FORESTER is a Cheap and effective | 
means of advertising. It has a bona fide © 
circulation of 1800. 
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) "HE LINNAWAN FERN 
| BULLETIN 
| 


Is the only journal in the world devoted entire- 
ly to Ferns. 


Send for Sample Copy 


Mentioning this Journal. 


The Linnzean Fern Bulletin, 
WILLARD N. CLUTE, EpiTor, 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


| Do you know that the 


Asa Gray Bulletin 


Is the Botanical Magazine that all teachers and 
students should_read? The articles are not 
of a highly technical nature. It is 
worth the price to anyone interest- 
ed in flowers: 


75 CENTS PER YEAR. SAMPLE FREE. 


Address the publisher, 
Ww. R. KEDZIE, 
Agricultural College, Michigan. 
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i Hotel » White Cedar Swamp For Sale. 


30. ACRES OF LAND 


Including 25 Acres of Thrifty Cedar 
25 Years Old. 


2 miles from railroad station and 9 miles from May’s 
Landing: Well protected from fire. Title perfect. 
Splendid investment, If allowed to stand for 20 years, 
will net $150 to $200 per acre. Good cranberry land 
when cieared. Apply to 
JOHN GIFFORD, PRINCETON, N. J. 


YOUNG MAN © *"°°"5eicers'a posrrtoy 


where he can learn Forestry. Wages boobject. Com- 
petent to fili any position on stock or poultry farm. 
Good references. 

T. H. TAYLOR, Jr., 


TRAY MORE 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


APPOINTMENTS 
COMPLETE. 








LOCATION 
UNEXCELLED. 


The Hotel Traymore Co. 


D. S. WHITE, Jr., Manager. 


MEEHANS’ NURSERIES 


Seventy-five acres entirely devoted to 


rnamental, ade an ovest /[ vees 
Ornamental Shad aA F t / vee 


EMBRACES OVER 1,000 DISTINCT VARIETIES 
ESTABLISHED 1852. 


Plainfield, N. J. 











Making the largest Nursery of its kind in existence. 


FRESH TREE SEEDS 


Send orders early, that they may surely be supplied 


MEEHANS’ MONTHLY 


A twenty-page practical and accurate work on scientific and amateur horticulture. Illus- 
trated by numerous half-tone cuts and @# full page Prang Lithograph of some native wild-flower 
.or fern in each isSue. Suitable for any library when bound. 

Send for sample copy of Magazine and descriptive catalogue of geireral nursery stock. 


Free, if this paper is mentioned. 
Thomas Meehan & Sons, 


Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


Gathered from all parts of the United States. 


Publishers of 


NURSERYMEN, 
SEEDSMEN. 

LANDSCAPE GARDENERS, 
PUBLISHERS. 

















SWARTHMORE COLLEGE» 


FOUR REGULAR COURSES ARE GIVEN. 


I. COURSE IN ARTS, for the Degrees of A. B. and A. M. 
IT. COURSE IN SCIENCE, for the Degrese of B. S. and M.S. ° 
III, COURSE IN LITERATURE, for the Degrees of B. L. and M. L. 
IV. COURSE IN ENGINEERING, for the Degrees of B. S. and C. E. 


The Second Degrees named are given for Additional Study, on conditions 
named in the catalogue. 


Swarthmore College is situated on the P. W. and B. R. R., ten miles from Broad Street Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia. It is under the care of the Friends, and admits students of both sexes on 
equal terms. It has good Libraries of about 15,000 volumes, an Observatory, Chemical and Phy- 
sical Laboratories and Machine Shops. For full particulars, apply for catalogue to 


CHARLES DeGARMO, Ph. D., President, 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 


HOUGH’S “AMERICAN WOODS” 


A publication in book form, illustrated by actual and authentic spect- 
mens, showing three distinct views of the grain of each wood. 


This work now covers most of the woods of eastern United States, and the interesting woods 
of the Pacific Slope are in hand; the first fascicle ready for delivery. Write for information, and 
nclose 10 cents for sample specimens. 


WHAT CRITICS SAY OF “AMERICAN WOODS” 





‘This is a unique and beautiful publication, for which the lovers of nature owe a great debt 
to Mr. Hough.’’—School Journal, New York. 


‘“You must be working in the interest of mankind generally than for yourself, to furnish so 
much for so small a compensation.’’—C. H7.. Baker, C. £., Seattle, Wash. 


‘*T know of nothing so well calculated to make young pic fall in love with trees,’’ etc., 
Vf 


—E. H. Russell, Esq., Principal Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 
“One of the most marvelous and instructive books ever made.’’—Avrt Education. 


‘‘Truly your circulars, well worded as they are, convey but little idea of this condensation of 
nature. I have looked at it again and again ; alone and with every ore who comes to my house ; 
bv day-light and by gas-light, and every time I discover new beauties.’"—J/rs. Bertha E. Jaques, 
Chicago. 


STEREOPTICON SLIDES OF WOODS 


These render possible the perfect projection, from nature itself, of 
characteristic wood structures. 


MICROSCOPE SLIDES OF WOODS 


Revealing beautifully minute structure, three different sections of 
each wood being mounted together under one cover-glass. 


WOODEN CROSS-SECTION CARDS 


For all business and fancy purposes; of ivory-like smoothness, 
strong and perfectly adapted to printing (with type or steel plate), 
painting, ink-work, etc. 

Send for Samples. Address ROMEYN B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 























